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ABSTRACT 

This working paper offers considerations to be 
reviewed by the Faculty of the School of Behavioral and Social 
Sciences as it examines and reviews curriculum and effects changes 
for social studies elementary school teacher's improvement within the 
framework of the 1972 Ryan Act. Abolishing single discipline liberal 
arts majors, the new law emphasizes breadth of training in a wide 
range of school subjects, and authorizes colleges and universities to 
license directly only those who have graduated from an 84 unit 
diversified degree program. In response to this situation, the 
Academic Senate at CSD/SF approved a new 36-ft5 unit Liberal Studies 
major for a B.A. degree which when combined with units of general 
studies credit will satisfy the Ryin Act's demand for a diversified 
degree pi igram. The new major emphasizes cnly unit totals. There cire 
many probxems associated with this new major which is open to all 
students, not only teacher candidates. TH^^ licensing act is taking 
effect at the same time that changes are aking place in elementary 
social studies. Decisions are discussed regarding two positions — 
whether to d^^liberately desiga teacher education courses or whether 
most courses now offered can contribute toward achieving these goals. 
(Author/SJM) 
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grefact 

The entetitei t of the Ryan Act bf the C8'lifor..i9 Legielature haa 
radically changed the llcauel .g requireMata for teschins ia California 
elemeatary achoola. Thla Act la auppoaed to be la effect for atudertta 
e.\terios College li. 1S72. Ita enactaieat preaenta CSU/SP and aT.l other 
collegea and univereitiea in California with bctb the denand and the 
opportunity to review ita elementary echool teacher trainiag programa and 
to reviae then la the llsht of not oaly the new lesialative req^ireoieDte 
but alao recent curriculun treoda in the adioole theeiaelvea and the 
fiadiasa of reaearch into teaching and learalu;;: proceaaea. 

Thia report la concerned vlth the contributiona of the School of 
Behavioral and Social Sdencea to the general education and acadenlc 
training of elenentary adiool teadiera^ Preauoably, other Sehoola vithin 
the univeraity ufalcfa have aiollar reaponaibilitiea might alao exaalne tX^iLx 
rolea In teadier education. The Departmeut of Eleoentary Education 
vhich haa prlnuiry reaponaibility tot the profeaaionel training vill 
certainly be reviain^ ita pro^raai In line vlth the revlaed licenaiug 
requireaianta. All of thia work muat be done« Thla report la only one 
part of it. It la a atep, a mrklng paper, for conaideration hf the 
Faculty of the School of Behavioral and Social Sdencea aa it proceeda 
to examine ita oim curriculum and effect changea for it a Improvement 
relevant to the needa of elementary adiool teadiera* 



The Ryan Act Reouirea Chan.'^ee in Teacher Education 

The fundamental change affecting thia School accompliahed by the 
Ryan let la the aboliahment of alngle diacipliae liberal arte majora 
aa the desired typea of acsdealc programs elementary acbool teachera ahould 
complete for the B«A. degree. Under the previous Fisher Act, atudenta 
deairing elementary credentisla might chooae sny one of the majora offered 
in thia School for the B.A. degree: hiatory, anthropology, paychology, 
aodology, geograplqr, economica, political acience, intematlonjl rela* 
tiona, or interdladplinary social science. After completing the minimum 
general studies requir^nts, these students were not required to complete 
any couraea in aodal acience diaciplinea other than the one in which they 
choae to major. If they choae a major outaide this School, candidatea for 
the elementary teaching credential were not required to take any courses 
in this School at all beyond the general atudies and atatutory requlrementa, 
which were uaually completed in a Junior college or our own lower divialon 
couraea.^ 

^(Ihe exception to thia atatement were Paychology 411-Bducatioosl Paychology, 
which was a requirement In the profeaaioial education sequence, and 
Geography 430-Horld Regional Geography, %diich was on a list of eight courses 
from around the campua which deal apedflcally with the content of the 
elementary achool curriculum from which all elementary credential d^ndi- 
datea were aaked to chooae four. Theae couraea were regarded aa requlrementa 
f6r a credential aa diatingulahed from requlrementa for the B*A. degree.) 



The Justification for this kind of academic tr-ining for elementary 
teechers rested on the assumption that the single discipline major trains 
the student who completes it to use his mind: to think effectively, to 
discriminate y analyze » synthesize » and organize.. Armed with this kind 
of trciningy the elementary teacher was expected to be able to deal 
effectively with the content of all areas of the elementary school curri- 
culum by using the intellectu?l skills he had developed in his major 
to educate himself whenever ha' was not prepared to teach in a particular 
area of the curriculum on the basis of previous experience or general 
educational background. 

The authors of the Ryan let frankly rejected this assumption about 
the best way to train element i!ry school teachers. Instead of prescribing 
that students purusing elementary teaching licenses^ should develop depth 
in a single academic discipline, the new law emphasizes breadth of training 
in a wide range of school subjects. It demands of students who do wish to 
pursue a conventional single discipline major for the B.A. degree and then 
w ish to become elementary school teachers that they must pass a general 
subject matter knowledge examination to be developed and administered by 
a new state agency, the California State Teacher Licensing Commission. 
Teacher candidates seeking licenses may be exempted from this examination 
and receive their license directly from a college or university by success* 
fully completing, among other requirements, a "'diversified" or "liberal 
arts" degree program which has been approved by the Licensing Conmission. 
The Ryan Act specifies that to be approved such a program imist consist of 
at least 84 semester hours equally distributed among the four areas: 

1. English, including grammar, literature, composition and speech; 

2. Mathematics and the physical or life sciences; 

3. Social Sciences, other than education and education methodology; 

4. Humanities and the fine arts including foreign languages. 

The law allows for a three semester unit variance in any of the four 
areas required. It also specifies that elementary license candidates 
may be required to take 12 semester units of professional education courses 
plus student teaching and that for any college to gain approval for its 
program by the Commission, it must be possible for a student to complete 
both the 64 unit academic program and the professional preparation program 
within the total unit requirements normally required for the four-year 
B.A. degree. 



The He\7 "Liberal Studies" Major rt CSU/SF 

In effect, the strte legislature in passing the Ryan Act required 
California colleges and universities to offer new types of academic 
majors for the B.A. degree never offered before if they wish to continue 
to train elementary school teachers. Xn response to this pressure, in 
the Spring of 1972, the Academic Senate of CSU/SF approved a new academic 
major labeled LIBERAL STUDIES which will allow prospective elementary 
school teachers to receive a B.A. degree and exempt them from the general 
subject matter knowledge test that the law requires of all candidates who 
do not graduate from an approved program. A chart categorizing the various 
requirements in this new major and "diversified" degree program is repro- 
duced on the follot;ing page. 

^The language of the Ryan Act changes the label of the certificate of 
legal qualification to teach from "credential" to "license." 



LIBERAL STUDIES DEGREE PROGRAM: THEMATIC CORE IN AREA I'^^ 



General 
3''.udies 



Statutory 
Requirement 



Thematic Program 



Core 



Related 
Courses 



Recoimnendea 
Totals (BA 
^ndidate) 



Area I : 

English (grammar, litera- 
ture, composition and 
speech) 



15-18 



l8r2U 



Area II : 

r^thematics and Physical 
or Life Sciences 



6-16 



6-12 



I8-2U 



Area III ; 

Social Sciences (other 
than education and 
education methodology) 



6-16 



6-12 



I8-2U 



Area IV : 

Humanities and Fine Arts, 
including Foreign 
Languages 



6-16 



6-12 



l8-2l^ 



^is sample is for a student wishing to emphasize Area I. (39-H5) 
Similarly, the core could be in Areas II, III, or IV. 
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Tttchnieallyt what the Senate has approved 10 a 39-45 unit academic 
iBaJ.or for a B«A« degree to be organised around a thematic progran. 
The major is to cut acroaa department and achool lines , and the academic 
units credited to it can be conaidersd as separate from the 40 unit 
general studies program tfhich haa been prescribed by Title V. However, 
sa the wsy in which the chart presenting uhe detaila Indicates, those 
who formulated the proposals for this major were not free to develop 
a program for interdisciplinary thematic majors alone, but they were 
constrained in developing their proposal by both the demands of the 40 unit 
general studies program and the academic categories of the 84 unit 
diversified major prescribed by the Ryan Act« The major is supposed to 
be open to prospective teachers a0d non-teachers alike, but its baaic 
fotoiat has been dictated by the law governing the licensing o£ teachers 
in California* 

Practically as the far right column of the chart shows, for prospec* 
tive teachers the requir^ents for the B«A« degree based on s LIBERAL 
SIQDIES major are the same as the requirements of the Ryan Act* Students 
will be required to earn for their degrees a minimum of 18 and a maximum of 
24 units in each of the curriculum areas mentioned in the Act, including 
the courses taken for general studies credit. The 3*unit ststutory re* 
quirement in history and government, which does not now count for general 
studies credit, end from which students may be exempted by examiJMtion, 
will not be counted toward credits in the social science category for the 
major* The 84*unit major requirements plus 24*27 units of required pro* 
ferslonal education courses including student teaching leaves only 10*13 
units of free elective credit in the framework of 124 units required for 
the B«A« degree* Of course those students trtio elect themstic programs 
who do not choose to work for a teaching license may use the 24*27 units 
for more free electlves. 



Problems of Implementing the LIBERAL STUDIES Major 

Aa passed by the Senate, the requirements for this new Liberal 
Studies major and degree program are very vague* Establishment of unit 
categories and limitations within which to work can only be regarded as 
a first step on the road to developing actual curricula* Many additional 
problems will hsve to be overcome before a sound educational program baaed 
on this framework can be inclement ed« First, if thematic programs are 
Indicated for large nunibers of students, appropriate themes need to be defined 
and individual courses which might have contributions to mske to understsnd* 
ihg those themos identified and offered with sufficient atudent spaces 
available to meet demand. Perhaps some new courses will have to be developed 
or old ones offered more frequently or in more numerous sections* Beyond 
considerations of individual courses are problems of advising and artlcu* 
lation, and Integration within the curriculum for all students majoring 
in it regardless of whether they wish to becoaie teachers. Meeting the 
needs of future classroom teachers poses still another Set of problems 
that must be defined more clearly and resolved. 



ProbloBS of Identifying Tbei&es and Individual Courses and Problems of 
Advising 

Problems relating to selecning themes, identifying courses, and 
Insuring they are offered with sufficient spaces so that students msy In 
fact complete intelligently planneo interdisciplinary, interdepartmental, 
and intev<-school thematic programs can be anticipated as a category in 
getting this nev7 degree program under way. Hotfever, at this stage, it 
seems impossible to define them more specifically* Ho clear statement 
has yet been formulated and endorsed on this campus which defines the 
characteristics of an educationally sound thematic program that might 
be developed within the semester-unit limits of the Liberal Studies 
major approved by the Senate. Perhaps that ought to be the first order 
of business.^ 

Because of the pressures of the Ryan Act, CSU/SP is expected to 
enroll students in thematic programs in the fall of 1972 without this 
preparatory work brought to fruition, but we must begin ai^ay. No one 
knows for sure how many students will enroll in the new program or what 
themes they will be attracted to study. In most college programs, faculty 
advisers have some influence over which courses their advisees register 
to take. This might be expected to happen in the new program also. How- 
ever, at this point the advisers for the new inter-school major have not 
been chosen. N/ ^ has it been determined if one adviser who will help a 
student choose related courses in all four Ryan Act categories listed in 
the major or whether advising is to be done by committee. Students might 
be directed to advisers by alphabetical classification, by stated preference 
for organizing themes, by choosing a faculty member from the School in 
which he chooses an "area of concentration" or by some other principle. 

This is apparently an area In which CSU/SP will have to feel its way 
hoping that •'more light will enter the tunnel" as more experience is 
gained with the developing program itself. This is not 9 very satisfactory 
response to a multitude of problems, but there is appsrently little thst 
can be done without more hard information available s^bout what the needs 
of the program actually are. Someone needs to be assigned specific 
responsibilities to collect such hard data about the campus-wide experience 
with the developing program, data that will be useful for more intelligent 
future planning as it becones available. Answers need to be developed to 
a long series of very specific questions such as: 

Hovi many students are choc?5ing to enroll in the Liberal Studies major? 

How many of these are oriented to an elementary school teacher's 
license? How many are not OiL^lented to teaching careers? 

How many continue in the program to a B.A. degree? How many transfer 
"out" to another major before graduation? 

llhat themes are they choosing to organize their programs of study 
around? 




^Stanely Bailia is preparing a working paper addressed to this major topic 
for the use of the School of E'lhavioral and Social Science faculty. 



Are toM theats beconlog so popular that at«ndardls#d "package 
curricula'* could be developed for large nuabera of atudenta and 
eouraea acheduled primarily on the baaia of their needa? 

What new thematic or integrative eouraea have been auggeated to 
be developed to aerve the moat popular thematic programa? 

Which faculty are motivated to participate aa teachera and adviaera 
in wfaidi thematic programa? 

What regular departmental eouraea which might aerve the intereata 
of Liberal Studiea atudenta (who don't receive major preference 
in any department) are being cloaed out at registration time and 
theae atudenta are unable to regiater for them? 

What kind of adviaing ayatem ia beirg developed for the inter^adiool 
thematic program? 

How are adviaera choaen and aaaigned to work with apecified groupa 
of atudenta? How are atudenta directed to an adviaer? 

How are adviaera educated for their taaka? How do they learn about 
eouraea all over the campua that might pertain to varioua themea 
they have reaponaibilitiea to program? 

Vlhat kinda of information and orientation ayatena for adviaera 
aeem to work? 

How do departmenta regard the aaaignment of adviaera to inter* 
departmental programa? Ia thia program able to aecure ita proportion 
of the beat adviaing talent and energy on the faculty? 

How can information about the needa of atudenta and unreaolved 
problema it .the .^program be channeled to the adminiatration and faculty 
agenciea who have control over faculty reaourcea and power to 
effect changea in how theae may be rediatributed within the ayatem? 

The taaka that lie before the univeraity faculty to develop theouitic 
programa that will make available relevant eouraea (with appropriate 
nuBbera of atodent apacea) in the varioua categoriea of the major that will 
in fact relate to each other in waya to conatitute educationally aound 
programa are enormoua onea in themaelvea. They are complicated by the fact 
that in the beginning of the program there ia no eatabliahed corpa of 
interdiacipllnary adviaera with experience in guiding atudenta to relevant 
eouraea offered in the varioua academic dividiona of the univeraity. 
Both Joba, curridulum development and adviaing, hit a anag of Herculean 
proportiona when they face the task attempting to develop programa for 
upper diviaion atudenta that will bu Id on academic work already com* 
pleted for general atudiea credit. 
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Problems of Coordinating and Articulating the Hew Libersl Studies Hajor 
with the General Studies Pro-am 

According to the chart on page 3^ the units to be considered in the 
official academic major of the student for the B«A« degree, as distinguished 
from units credited to general studies, are those in the column headed 
"thematic program." One of the Ryan Act categories Is to serve as an 
"area of concentration" with 15-lC units selected from it, sod 6-12 units 
to be selected from each of three other categories. Presumably, althou^ 
this is not specified, most of the 39-45 units will be earned in upper 
division courses; such is generally the case for academic majors In the 
university. Problems of coordination and articulation abound In this 
arrangement. 

Although technically, college regulations and bookkeeping practice 
separate a student's academic major from his general studies program, 
in the case of this Liberal Studies msjor designed to meet the requirements 
of the Ryan Act, it will not be practicable to do so. Clearly, thoae 
who formulated this program for approval by the Academic Senate did not 
plan for any Important separation between these two parts of a student's 
degree program as they specified requirements in terms of elastic unit 
numbers of 6*12 or 15*18 in various categories of the major to match 
equally elastic sets of requirements in the same categories for the general 
atuc!ies program.4 Adding units in these categories in both the general 
sturUes and thematic program columns is then supposed to totsl the 18-24 
units (21 plus or minus 3) In each of the categories as required for the 
^4 unit diversified major required under the Ryan Act« 

One obvious problem of articulation among these sets of requirements 
will bear heavily on the large nuniber of junior college graduates who 
have completed all of their general studies requirements when they present 
themselves to embark on a Liberal Studies major at CSU/SF at the beginning 
of their Junior year. Many of them may have accumulated more than 16 units 
of lower division work in one or two Ryan Act categories of s4:udy to which 
they are most atcracted. It is not uncommon to find students who like 
social aciences, for exan^le, a group of seven different disciplines, to 
present 30 or more such units on the transcripts of their Junior college 
work. Would such a student, who likes social sciences, be denied the 
opportunity to take any more work in this area t6 be credited toward his 
iaajor? Would all the work In his "area of concentration" therefore be 
taken In lower division? Would deficiencies in other Ryan Act categories 
not studied in depth in Junior college now also have to be taken at lower 
divi'slon level at CSU/SF because the student lacks prerequisites to enter 
upper ^-iivision courses, for example, in the physical sciences? 

It is not unreasonable to expect that many students who begin their 
college work at CSU/SF will face similar problems. Many concentrate on 
prerequisite courses for a professional degree program other than teaching, 
then change their minds after two years of college. Mai^ take courses 

^English, which comes under Basic Stv'^es in lists of requirements for 
the general studies program, is give separate category in the Ryan 
Act which omits the former category in the way it dlvldea the totality 
^ of courae offerings at the university. 
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in departotats iflioie offerisgt don^t fit the catagorief of aithar the 
gaaaral atudiaa program or the Ryan Act. What la to be done for thcsi in 
a total degree program that offera only 10-13 unite of free elective 
work? The problema of evaluating tranacripta^ holding atudenta to require* 
manta, and adviaing them how to work out an effectively integrated thematic 
program under thia rubric bogglea the mind* And we haven* t even begun 
yet to addreaa ouraelvea to the apecial needa of elementary achool teaehera 
for teaching the aocial atudiea* 



The Special Needa of Elementary School Social Studiea Teaehera: A Dilemma 

Neither the demand for thematic programa nor "areaa of concentration** 
embodied in the CSU/Sf Liberal Studiea academic major are central to the 
eoncema for teacher education which led to the paaaage of the Ryan Act* 
Theae were incorporated in the mejor program here at the ineiatence of 
faculty membera who were intereated in what they believed to be good 
academic programa: they wanted to provide focus and depth in the atudenta* 
programa of aijdiea even when theae were to be planned in interdiaciplinary 
patterna* It ia important to remember » in this context » that the Liberal 
Studiea major ia open to al^ students^ whether or not they are oriented 
toward careera in teeching* This feature is in compliance with inatructiona 
from the Chancellor* a ataff which had indicated it would not approve any 
major programa fdr a B*A« degree that waa designed specifically and only 
to meet the needa of teaehera « The Chancellor's Office aaaumea that teachers 
do not require special academic training but can benefit from good education* 
al programa planned for the general atudent* Thua» a baaic conflict appeara 
between the thinking behind directivea from two of£*campua authoritative 
bodiea which both exerciae influence approaching control over curriculum 
development in the individupl colleges and universities* 

Baaic to understanding the Ryan Act ia that it waa a reaction against 
the one<-diacipline specializetion not only permitted but strongly urged 
by the previous California (Fisher) Teacher Credential ling Act of 1962* 
Legialatora were perauaded by achool administrators and othera that teaehera 
trained under thia earlier act were not broadly enough prepared to teach 
in all aubject areaa of the curriculum in the aelf -contained elementary 
achool claaaroom* So they replaced the old act with a new one calling 
for diveraified training* The requirementa for dlveraification were so 
broad that moat colleges and universities in the state ili^und it necessary 
to create new academic oiajora in order to comply with the law and make it 
poaaible for their atcdenta to receive a te^nchlng licenae ^fithouC being 
required to peas the additional general aubject matter examination* 

One logical approach to creating auch .1 new diveraified curriculum 
would be to develop a apecific liat of couraea apecifically deaigned to 
help beginning teaehera reach an adequate level of competence in each 
of the aubjeeta they are called upon to teach. However » the directive 
from the Chancellor's Office effectively closed off this most direct 
route to dealing with the problem. Our A^'tademic Senate bar approved 
the thematic Liberal Studies major and dd^ree program and it ia now up 
to the faculty of the School of Behavioral and Social Sciencea (and other 



academic units as well) to implement it» and to use the framework it 
provides to work out progr&ms of recommended studies for students 
expecting to becorae elementary school teachers* 

The big question to be answered now is whether the specific needs 
of students planning to teach can in fact be met by this new major and 
degree program. It is too early to foreclose on this possibility* The 
course requirements for the new major» as they will be stated in the 
University Bulletin are very broad* If an effective advising system 
can be developed to guide students through the program^ it may be possible 
to put together different combinations of courses to meet the specialised 
needs of different groups of students who will technically be registered 
In the same academic major and degree program* If the Behavioral and 
Social Science faculty diaagrees with the assumption of the Chsncellor's 
staff and is sincerely interested in developing specific programs to help 
future elementary school teachers become better prepared to teach the 
social atudles^ there appears to be room within the new major and degree 
program at leas^ to work toxfard this goal. Undoubtedly some of our 
existing courses should be recommended for inclusion in the programs of 
students planning to become teachers more than other courses in our 
offerings. It is likely that further consideration of the problema of 
teacher-*education will reveal the need for some nev; courses or new com* 
binations of course materials to be offered by the School in order to 
serve this goal more effectively. Such a consideration ought to begin 
with cn examination of what is currently taking place in elementary 
school social studies classrooms. 



A Description of the Element ar y Social Studies Curriculum 

This is an opportune time to undertake such a study* For the past 
10 years » significant trends have been developing nationally fueled by 
federally financial curriculum research and development projects,' That 
such developments have been recognized and regarded as legitimate in the 
Ztate of California can be seen in the proposed nei; "Social Science 
Education Framework 'for California Public Schoola*^ and in the list 
of textbooks for grades 1«*8 which have recently been adopted for distribu- 
tion to all schools in the state. The '^new social studies** are more 
than a fad. They are part of the reality of what la going on in the schools. 
This new curriculum is marked by four major characteristics <^ 

I. The new social studies emphaaize teachini^ the concepts and 
i^eneralizations of the social sciences rather than merely collections of 
descriptive dsta , 0£ course these can only be understood againat a 
background of factual examples » but in this area of what curriculum 

5u ,S, Dept* of Healthy Education and Welfare» Directory of Research in 
Social Studiea/Social Science (l7ashin^ton^ U#S* Government Printing 
Office, 1969), 

^Sacramento, California State Dept, of Education, Revised Draft 1970* 
Copies available from the author of this report. 



specialists like to csH the "cognitive domain^'^ there is « recognition 
that the body of facte Infonantion associated with the social sciencids 
has infinite dimensions tod that 'Vnastery" of any sizo^able portion of it 
is impossible. This recognition pbxs an ai/arenesa that descriptive 
facts are transitory in nature and their relevance to important issues 
are in constant flux has led elementary educators to focus on developing 
understanding at higher levels of abstraction evec in the earliest yeara 
of schooling. 

Thus the second gr^de teacher is urged to focus ou c:;ncepts of 
government and community rather than simply listing activities of police* 
men c^^nd firemen in their ;:oifn« Different courtship customs of different 
v^ys of organising family life are not simply to be described as interesting 
data;. but they are to be related to statements about culture and cultural 
variability. Children are no longer merely to learn the names of various 
river system^i or ^ich countries* farmers raise wheat and which ones grow 
potatoes y but they are to come to understand the importance of natural 
transportation systems to trade and industry and available natural 
resources influence economic production. 

2. The nexj social studies curriculum is franldy ioterdisApltnary . 
rho newly adopted textbooks (and their competitors available for purchase 
b/ the individual school districts as supplementary material) are not 
organised arouad traditional frameworks u£ history^ geography, or civics. 
Concepts and general propositions drawn from anthropology^ sociologyy 
psychology and economics are as likely to he used as organizing themes for 
the text materials as those from the more traditional school subjects. 
The individual chapters and units are arranged in such a way as to make it 
ia^ossible to say that one year of the curriculum is mostly one school sub- 
ject than another. They are materials developed for a social studies 
curriculup* . 

3 . The new social studies emphasize the intellectual processes of 
inquiry . There 5s a recognition on the part of i»lementary social studies 
specialists thst the social sciences can be characterized as ways of ac- 
quiring knowledge as well as bodies or organized Imowledge previously dis- 
covered by others. Therefore;) there is an emphasis on students formulating 
and testing general propositions for themselvet. }:hrough bo^h ikiductive and 
deductive reasoning. There are purposefvl attenq;>ts ^o teach the skills of 
inquiry practiced by social sciencisto including obseivation^ classificaticn^ 
definition» coD4>arison and contrast » generalization^ inference^ and 
effective commimication. 

Tools for the effective implementation of these goals are to be 
found in the exercises incorp'^rated in the newer text materials furnished 
to each elementary school child and the guides furnished to the teachers 
for how to u3e the texts in the classroom* Suggesi'-'ons are offered for 
children to observe social behavior in their own environment » to collect 
and arrange data» to classify it» and to test the uti^.ity or viability 
of their own classification systems » to ccrmulate and test their own 
generalisations snd inferences^ etc. The goal of these exercises is not 
to teach young children the same sophisticiited techniques that are normally 
taught in college classes and graduate seminars in the socijl science 



disciplines, but to introduce them to the basic intellectual processes 
which these refined techniques were invented to further. Children are 
not, for exaoplet ejected to incite history with the sophisticated tools 
of the professional historian, but 6th graders may be presented with tuo 
differing versions of the same historical event and asked to detect bias 
in the authors' writing skills or conclusions about causal relationships 
which go beyond any evidence that has been presented to support them* 
They might be asked to write their owa versions of sn event in their own 
e::perlence and struggle with the problems of compiling a written account 
from the best available evidence of what actually hai^ened. Similarly, 
they might learn to make maps of their own neighborhoods and coonunities 
or present economic data that has significance to them in meaningful 
graphic form. 

4. The new social studies emphasizes objectives in the "affective 
domain" as well as cognitive knowledge and intellectual skills ^ The 
learning exercises incorporated in the text msterials aicourage children 
to explore their feelings their own and those of other people^ to con** 
slder various approaches to solving disputes among persons and groups, 
and to analyze value belief systems* Children are encouraged to weigh 
different notions of V7hat is good, who is a hero, and rAiat values they 
think they would act upon in specific situations* Hlthln this context, 
social studies education c^n be thought of as trining for value oriented 
decision-making* 

Even the thought of such a goal is frightening to a good many social 
scientists who believe they are committed to the basic principle that the 
social sciences ought to be value free* And yet, this area too involves 
the use of social science methodologies like careful listening to what the 
other fellow is saying, skepticism toward commonly accepted beliefs and 
holding them up to critical examination, and testing the validity of valued- 
oriented propositions by attempting to anticipate the consequences of 
acting upon them* Viewed in this liglht, education for affective goals 
should in no way be viewed as an anti**lntellectual activity* Certainly, 
there are dangers galore. There is the possibility that teachers might 
try to indoctrinate in favor of some one system of values to ^Ich someone 
else in the school or community will object* And yet, if the school offers 
no help to children with respect to this aspect of their growth and develop-* 
ment, they are ignoring an srea in which real help is needed* Ibiowledge 
about society and how peoples live, illuminated by the conceptual tools 
of the social science disciplines, does have implications for value* 
decision making. This is largely what the cry for relevance in the 
curriculum is all about* Curriculum specialists who have developed programs 
in the net^ social studies have recognized this fact. Not7 it is time for 
college faculties that train social studies teachers to see the same 
relationships* 



Basic Concepts and Generalizations The Cognitive Oblectlves 

Compiling a list of the most important concepts and generalizations 
from all of the social science disciplines, including generalizations 
about historical processes, which ought to serve as the organizing 



frdin^*7ork for tho social studies curriculum in elementary as well as 
seccrJary schools is not an easy task. Nevertheless, it is seemingly 
aa important ona, and there have been many attempts to accomplish it» 
One -^f the earliest efforts was the list compiled by the statewide 
committee of scholars and educators in 1961.^ A similar effort sponsored 
by stane authorities in Wisconsin received wide national distribution in 
the I960'c.3 Several of the federally-financed social studies projects 
which hcve had an impact on curriculum development and the writing of 
curriculum catcricls also began with an attempt to define the moot im- 
portant ccriccpts and gener^il propositions to be drawn from the social 
sciences.^ 

What has eac^rgcd in mor.t of these lists is a consensus which has 
resttltcd frca repeated conference-? with scholars from various disciplines, 
first within the dicciplines individually and then together as a group of 
cocr.al sc5.en.M5ts vrorking toward a connon goal. To the extent that tha 
lists ccrr?sptni with each ether, and they do to a surprising extent, then 
there h- 5 been agreement on the coot important concepts and generalizations 
which rhotiid direct the orgariisstion of the social studies curriculum. 
Thera my be stru differences of emphasis, omission, or exact wording used 
to fcrr-ulate general ideas. Ho:f«ver, these differences are of minor im- 
pcr-?nca for the purposes r£ these lists as they are being considered here. 

Since children are to be encouraged to formulate, test and refine 
their c'zn rystcms of categorization and general statements, the exact way 
a gc-^.cralf.^otion is phrasi*d in the teacher *s manual is not of paramount 
impc-tanc::. For instructional p--:??3es the statements placed before the 
tesrif»r?. in the guide to te3:t 7>3ter3.als shoald be regarded as orienting 
stat^-ncLi^'^ ratlior than ac basic truf.'^s to be communicated exactli* as they 
stani. Wli-^thcr a specific idea Tr^ich appears on onn list is micsing from 
£r.ot:.=:r i3 slso net a crucial matter. The schools c;;nnot hon^e to d^al 
wirh evsr/ i^portczt ccnocpt end generalization ever formulated, tested, 
and refined by social ccienticts icrrkins in six or seven different 
disc:«.?Iincr.« For rost cle^^^ontary teachers, the curriculum is organized 
by tlzct sc'terisis which arc f ur-ti lv^d him by his local school diGtr:.ct. 
If uo v7o:.!:ins irith materials pr^pnred ly one publisher, h« will be 
o::7.eni-.c:'. t e tc^.^c'r^ing ccncepto aal generalizations which have ccntroller! the 
celcc5:ica an-i organisctjo.:! cf crr.tent in those tuiterials. If he is work- 
ing w/.th and ether mndis p?:€?ared by another publisher, he vjill be 
crl^nteJ to tha same concepts and generalizations which have influenced 
t:,3 creation cf th-joe matorial*!. 



'P...po:.i: cv the California State Cr^nnitece cu the Social Studies to the 
Calif-.r ::.: P^tate C'r:::lculni Co^riir.slon (Sacramento: California State 
Drpcrrtrren": oZ Education, iS'oi)* 

fiwlaccr^ein Depcrtrucnt of Public Inrtruction, "A Conceptual Franework for 
tb2 Social Studies," Bulletin Ko. 145, Rev. Ed., 1967. 

5p.oy Price 5 Usrrcn Hickman, and Gerald Cmlth, 'tejor Concepts for the Social 
£tuu;.(:3 (Cyracu-ti, II.V..: f^yracuse University Press, 1935); and Edith West, 
LUiversltv cif Kinneecta K-12 Social Studies Project, Background Papers. 
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VThat l8 important for the reader of this document to understand i8» 
firsty the range of concepts and generalizations that are likely to appear 
on most well considered lists that have been compiled vith the help of 
social scientists interested in this problem, and then how the content of 
these lists is used to plan curricula and influence teaching in the social 
studies* To satisfy the first of these needs » two lists of concepts and 
generalizations are included in the following pages* The first is that 
which guided the development of the curriculum series* The Social Sciences : 
Concepts and Values, published by Har courts Brace & Jovanovich whl£b have 
been adopted by the California State Textbook Commission in grades 1» 2» 
3y and S» and which are approved as supplementary materials for grades 
4 and 6* The second is the schematic framework for the TAEA program in 
Social Science^ published by Addison-Wesley Publishing Company* This 
latter series^ althou^ it was published too late to be considered for 
adoption decisions made in California in 1971 and 1S72» is included 
because of the influence it has had on national curriculum developments 
and because many faculty members at CSU/SF are already familiar with it* 
It is a refinement of the curriculum research and development project 
headed by the late Dr* Hilda Taba of our own faculty* 
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Several pages are deleted here because of copyright restrictions. 
They are from the Teachers Edition of Tlie Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values , (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970) p. 14-18. 



Relating Concepts and Generalisations to Descriptive Drta 



The list of abstractions contained In the above lists may be con* 
fusing to anyone accustomed to thinking of elementary social studies 
content In terms of units on the California Indian, Life on the Western 
Frontier, Japanese Fishing Villages, or Camel Caravans In the Sahara 
Desert, '\ftiere," they might ask, '^as the Information gone?" The answer 
Is that Information like this or very similar to it may still be found in 
the curriculum and text materials* However, in the new social studies, 
the position of descriptive data is always subordinate to the key concepts 
and ideas it can be used to Illustrate or develop* Since it is regarded 
only as Instrumental rather than an end in itself, it can always be re- 
placed by another sample to Illustrate the key concept or idea around which 
the unit is organized* Therefore, while it is possible to say that different 
sets of curriculum materials are based on very similar sets of concepts 
. nd generalizations, they may still vary widely in terms of the specific 
descriptive data chosen to illustrate an abstraction* To Illustrate the 
concept of socialization in family life, one book might compare the 
living patterns of Alaska Eskimos with those of a peasant family in rural 
Hexico* Another might choose to develop an understanding of the same con« 
cept with comparative descriptions of family life In a Hausa Village in 
Nigeria ond a family living on its own farm high in the Swiss Alps. Both 
sets of materials will &8k students to compare experiences in their own 
families with those of children in the families they are studying* 

In addition to the fact that each piece of content is organized to 
illustrate or help develop an abstract idea, there are apparent at least 
three other principles guiding the selection and organization of descriptive 
factual content in the text materials* The first, which has already been 
mentioned, is that these materials are calculatedly interdisciplinary* 
Concepts and generalizations from all disciplines are found in the curri* 
calum planned for each year and grade level* No year is reserved for any 
one traditional school subject. A second principle is wide sampling* 
Descriptive data describing living patterns and man's accomplishments in 
many periods of history and in many continents and areas of the world 
today are included in each series in order to give students a wide view of 
the cultural diversity of mankind* At the same time, efforts are made to 
shov that people from diverse cultural backgrounds share many cultural, 
biological, and psychological needs and characteristics in common* 

The third principle of inclusion, not necessarily a new one to many 
educators, often goes under the label of "depth study" or "postholing, " 
which means simply that whenever a particular culture, geographic area, 
or historical period is chosen as the topic to be described, the description 
is developed in sufficient detail so that students have an opportunity 
to examine relationships among the various facts which are included in 
it. The authors include enough information to furnish material "to think 
about* ' This means feV7er topics, areas, or historical periods can be 
"covered" in the limited space available; remembering the facts is less 
important than developing than dttveloping understanding of "key" concepts 
and ideas* 
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Relating Incytiiry Skills to Cogttlti^ and Affective Goals 



Like. lists of concepts ?nd generalizations drawn from the social 
sciences » there have been many dttempts to define and categorize the skilla 
of inquiry or critical thinlcing.^O xhe proposed Social Sciences 
Education Framework for California Schools offers a seven category dassi* 
ficatlon of skilla of investigating* These are: 

(1) Observation To observe is to look closely^ to watch for 
details^ to see units and their various parts dearly. 

(2) Classification To classify is to assign names and ranks to 
observed things^- to set up classes and to place like things in 
those-jdasses* 

(3) Definition Clear definition depends. on clx>se observation and 
classification. To define a thing is to establish and e:qilain 
as precisely as -possible ^at it is or the limits of its 
applicability. 

(4) Coii4>arison and Contrast — These two words- name- the-opposite 
side of the same coin and are inseparable: as one looks at 
similarities^ he necessarily sees the dissimilarities. When 
one comparea^two- things, he notes^ specifically the similarities; 
when he contrasts t\^o things^ he notes -spe cific ally the 
dissimilarities. 

0) -Generalization -~ IfO" generalize is to make^a. statement, that 
is intended to apply to all the rembers of a class* It is 
inportant that students recognize the need to deatJ.y-4e£infr-~' 
. the class about which they are generalizing, and thus to pay 
attention to their language and to the demands-of the syntax 
and graimnar. ' 

(j6)_ Inference — To infer is to perceive something not- explicitly 
appearing in the thing. observed or described. Usually an 
.inference xiarries - one "beyond the observable and into the realm 
' of speculation. This specdation is not to be a matter of ; 
- guesswork. In fact, the teacher must continually discourage.Jth€f' 
natural propensity to overgeneralize. Educated, speculation must^ 
be based on clear observation^ discrimination,^ and experience. 

^) , QMmuinication — To communicate -is to give or send-^ transmit Ju). 
another being, by any means (oral, visual, etc.), an idea or a 
feeling. Communication is such a giving; it is the overt repre«» 
sentation of what is in the mind; it is the way we open-our-minds^ 
and ourselves to one another^ (Note that communication as a 
process is not considered as receiving special emphasis at any 
level* It shadd, in fact, receive emphasis at every levd,^ Jcor_ 
it is the sine qua non of all deliberate education* Students 
ought to be taught the value of and the need for communication 
thro ughout their-schopling.)^^ 
^****10pair^ Jean and Shaftel, Fannie^ Effective Thinking in the Social Studies^ 
37th Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies (W^shtngf on; 
The Council, 1967) 

Q , ... ^^i^roposed SDClal^Sr.1enci>> Jg^uvition-grainework^ op^jcit*,- p^.3^. . 
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All of these skills are practiced within vhat this report labels 
three modes of learning uhich are: 

(1) Analysis ~ In the student's early school years his learning 
activities and the questions asked him will be calculated to 
require him to analyze, to look closely and carefully at things 
in order to identiftr them and to distinguish one thing from 
another. For this reason, the teacher's first step will be to 
direct attention to the processes of observation, classification, 
and definition. The teacher's second step will be to direct 
attention to the processes of contract and generalization with 
the purpose of examining and explaining relationships. 

(2) Integration ~ As the student progresses in school, the learning 
activities and the questions will be formed in such a way as to 
require the student to integrate, to synthesize, to bring to- 
gether the things which analysis has allowed him to discriminate 
clearly. The major processes will be definition, comparison, 
and generalization. The intention here is to teach students to 
look for relationships of the parts to the whole. In cultural 
integration, for example, students will learn to see how such 
things as nythology, religion, economics, and so forth function 
as parts of a whole culture. Similarly, in historical integra- 
tion students will learn to see that cultures^ nations, people, 
and events of the past have a time relationship to each other and 
to the present. 

(3) Valuing — By the time a student is in high school the teacher 
should be asking questions that will require him to assign and 
compare values, to weigh alternatives in order to make qualified 
Judgments about the future effects of present actions. The 
teachei: will en^hasize the processes of generalization and 
inference: the student at this stage will have to recognize 
problems, deduce alternative solutions to those problems, and 
make rational decisions about which alternative are best. 

The TABA^^urriculum project refers to the thinking skills to be 
developed by the curriculum 9S cognitive strategies and emphasized the 
development of three of them. 

(1) Developing concepts^ in which students list, group, and regroup 
g nuinber of items and then label the groups. 

(2) Inferring and generalizing^ in which students make inferences 
and generalize about the relationships they observe among 
various kinds of data. 



^^Ibid., P.~ 

l^Hilda Taba, et.al., A Teacher's Handbook to Elementar y Social Studies, 
(Reading, Mass: Addison Wesley, 1971)^ 
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X3) applying generalizations, in which students are asked to apply 
previously learned generalizations and facts to predict what 
might logically occur in a new situation. 

Paul Brandwein, principle author of the state-adoped Harcourt 
Brace Series, lists six different operations a person is likely to use in 
thought processes. The thinking person he says: observes, infers , analyses, 
synthesiz es, h ypoth esizes, and th eori ze s» He emphasizes, however, that 
thinking processes are diffuse, they are not necessarily practiced in any 
order. Sometimes one operation is emphasized, sometimes another by anyone 
utilizing the method of intelligence to seek explanations of what they 
observe or find solutions to problems which perplex them. 

Braridwein and Taba both emphasize in their theoretical writings that 
thinking skills are not something to be taught in addit ion to cognitive 
knowledge. Exercises Ifor finding data or testing the applicability of 
general statements are not something to be added to the curricula as 
supplementary activities. Rather, they are the method by which children 
acquire new knowledge. The process eniun'erated by Brandwein above are the 
ways by which both children and adults develop new knowledge for themselves 
outside of the classroom as well as in it. The major advantage of the 
well-directed classroom is that the teacher can provide more opportunities 
for learning by cutting down random activity. The skillful teacher can 
arrange or present challenging situations that need to be comprehended 
or explained; he or she can offer resources which hold information rele- 
vant to such comprehension; he can guide students to this data, and he can 
help provide patterns for comprehending it and making use of it. But, 
each individual child or adult has to develop a meaning for this data as it 
relates to what he already knows for himself c Various labels have been 
attached to this process, the most common being ^-inquiry,' or problem 
solving,' discovery, and '^inductive learning.' 

Regardless of what it is called, within this framework the principle 
role of the teacher is not to present information but to ask questions to 
which the students are actively to seek the answers for themselves. The 
information comes from text materials, library and film resources, ob- 
servation in the environment and from the pupils own varied previous 
experiences. (One of the questions the teacher should ask is whether the 
information is valid, whether it can be trusted, but he doesn't have to 
be the final authority for verification of data either. Students can 
correct each other, and in case of disputes over what the facts are, be 
referred to other resources.) In addition to asking questions and defining 
problems, the teacher also plays the role of clarifier. He moderates dis- 
cussion and keeps it moving toward the goal of improving understanding. Of- 
ten this means reformulating what students have said, focusing on questions 
which seem most perplexing, and helping to define next steps to gain 
resolution of the puzzle. 



Brandwein, Towar d a D iscipline of Responsib le Consent; Elements in a 
Strategy f or Teachinj^ the Social Sciences in the _Ele mentary School , (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 19^T. A ^'♦^-page summary of this wt.' • 
considered statement of what is involved in the New Societl Studies ib 
included in the Teacher's Manual for each volume of the Harcourt Series j 
titled : Social Sciences* Values and Concepts . 



An examination of the following several charts from the TABA Hand* 
book should offer the reader a fairly good picture of vhat it is that both 
teachers and students do in such a curriculum. The three colusad organi- 
zation of these charts should be read both horisontally and v<T>rtically« 
The horizontal organization illustrates the types of questions teachers 
might aak to initiate thinking on the part of pupila, the types of 
responses the diildren might make and the further clarifying operations 
the teacher might pursue. The vertical organization^ especially in the 
left hand column should give the reader a clear idea of the aequence 
by xAxich learning can take place as the teacher raises questions related 
to each other in some logical order. Children learn both by induction and 
deduct ion, and facta are useful as they can be related to this process. 



i^Taba, op.cit., pp. 67, 71, 75, 85. 
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Several pages have been deleted here because of copyright restrictions. 
They are from the Teachers Edition of The Social Sciences: Concepts and 
Values, (New York; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970) pp, 67, 71, 72, 85, 



One other point that both Brandweln and Trba agree upon la that 
valuea are another form of knowledge. The major difference between 
knoi^ledge in the "cognitive" domain and In the affective" domain la 
that people have more Intense feelinga about the latter, but they *%nov" 
their values and act upon them In much the aame way aa they do the former. 
In thla Sense values are a form of knowledge about behavior and environ* 
menty they are learned In the aame way outside of echool as a result of 
experience in the culture as other kinds of kiowledge are learned outside 
of school. In school y the teacher can challenge the atudents vaiue 
belief systems 9 and call for an examination of them in the same way he 
calls for an examination of other kinds of beliefs regarded as knowledge, 
although the examination may call for a different aet of questions or 
a different teaching strategy on the part of the teacher. The process 
is still one of intellectual inquiry in which the present state of 
belief la defined and examined with regards to its implications and 
^'tested" by observing what happens when the belief is gcted upon. Taba 
presents the following chart to suggest a teaching strategy which an 
elementary teccher might follow^ 
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Several pages have been deleted because of copyright restrictions • 
They are from the Teachers Edition of The Social Sciences; Concepts 
and Values, (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970) pp. 78, 79, 
81. 



Implicetiona of the Ne;^ Social Studies for Teachtng Training — what Does 
an Elementary Social Studies Teacher Need to Know? 



To recapitulate, the emerging elementary school social studies 
curriculum has been described according to four basic characteristics. 
These are: 

1* It is organized around concepts and generalixations drawn from 
the social aciences; coverage of information is secondary. 

2. It is frsnkly interdisciplinary. 

3. It is oriented tot/ard both cognitive and affective knowledge « 

4. It Is organized so students will learn and practice skills of 
Inquiry as the means to acquiring understanding. 

In this curriculum, the tescher's role shifts ax;ay from that of a person 
who presents information and tests to see to what degree pupils have 
•Vaastered" it to one t;ho asks questions and helps children find their own 
answers. He helps them test beliefs they already have and to formulate 
and test new Ideas. The specific Information needed for these Intellectual 
processes are found In text and other media materials and In the previous 
experiences of the students. The textbooks themselves select and organize 
Information useful for understanding concepts and generalizations from a 
wide range of social sciences, and they offer specific suggestions for 
student experiences In manipulating Information In ways to develop and under*- 
standing of the key Ideas around which they have been organized. The next 
queatlon which obviously needs to be examined la, what does a teacher need 
to know In order to be an effective director of learning In such a 
curriculum? 



Need for Intellectual Content 

In seeking an answer to this question, It Is fruitless to attempt 
to specify what geographic, historical, political, etc. Information 
(data) the elementary teacher needs to know. The range of such Information 
la Infinite, and both Its accuracy and relevancy changes very quickly In 
a changing world. The specific content samples chosen to Illustrate 
particular general concepts or Ideas may vary from textbook to textbook 
or among courses of study developed for different school systems. Some 
other way of defining th^ needs of teacher education must be found other 
than lists of facts or content samples that might be Included In the 
school curriculum. 

A study of what the emerging curriculum actually Is leads to the 
conclusion that social studies teachers need to be familiar with and to 
understand the key concepts and generalizations from all of the social 
sciences which are found on the lists which teams of curriculum specialists 
and textbook writers have used to select and organize content for the social 
studies curriculum. Such understanding, of course, assumes that teachers 
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v;ill site have a broad background of facts in their experience which will 
allow them to understand the meaning of the more general sbstractions, 
Hov7ever» the list of facts does not have to be specific. The same general 
idea c^n be supported by different sets of data. 

FBmlliarity» and e^en underntanding» of the key concepts and 
generalisations which are on the master lists guiding the arrangement of 
the curriculum are not enough, however. Teachers need to know suaething 
about the nature of concepts and generalizations themselves general 
categories of abstractions. He needs to know what they are^ how they are 
developed, and to what uses they are put by social scientists< In other 
words, he needs to know something about the nature of social science, how 
social scientists think, how they explain, fini how they develop their 
knowledge. Once they know this, they can make far more effective use of the 
materials found in the text materials snd teachers manuals. Then, to teach 
the key concepts and generalizations found in these materials, the teacher 
must be more than familiar with than. Re should understand the importance 
of each abstraction on the list and how and why it might have application 
to his 0\m living in th^s world and the relev&nce it migiit hav*^ for the 
lives of his young pupils. 



Meed for: Intellectual Process and Sl^ctll 

The new curriculum is pcocesa orienr;^d. (3illdren are to learn the 
concepts and generalisations of the social sciences through practicing 
the skills of inquiry. Teachers who wish to direct such learning processes 
must not only know about the methods of inquiry ')racticea by the social 
scientists, they must also be able to praccice tlem themselves. To this 
end, pre*service teacher education students need to learn to refikie tneir 
own intellectual skills for inquiry. They need to be able to distinguish 
facts from opinions and descriptive ststements from value statements or 
explanations. They need to know where to find various kinds of data and 
how to validate it, and they need to be able to determine if there is 
sufficient data present to warrant an inference or a conc1Lusica« They 
need to know how to analyze, synthesize, and or£;anize, how to formulate 
conceptual categories and explanatory statemencs and how to t^ist the 
validity of both. In addition to such general intellectual competencies, 
the elementary teacher needs to develop some specific skillti in social 
science techniques such as making aaJ reading iiaps, charts, graphs, 
historical time lines, and statistical arrangements of data describiig 
the characteristics of a populatirn or an array of data. 



Meed for Understanding Values 

Affective goals are the third dimension of the new curriculum, and 
in order to implement it, teachers have some needs in this area also. 
First, of course, they need to know what a value is, to be aware of the 
difference between value-oriented statements and descriptive or explana- 
tory statements that are value-free so that they can differentiate 
between teaching strategies for achieving different types of educational 

O 
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objectives* Teachers need to understand hov7 value conflicts lie at the 
base of Issues affecting American society and Interpersonal relations 
today» and they need to know how to reorganize and define such conflicts 
in value and how to make choices Involving value preferences. Teaching 
efforts in this area can lead to unfavorable and even hostile reactions 
in the community environments in which one teaches, and the teachers 
should not be allowed to go into the effort unprepared. They need to 
be m^are of their own value positions and how these mi^t influence the 
ways in which they think about a variety of subjects # They need to 
understand what values are controversial in American society and %Alch 
ones such as those which support the method of intelligence and the 
democratic creed of equal rights under the law that the school might 
seek legitimately to propagate* 

VShat Should be the Response of the University? Are Special Programs Needed? 
A Genuine Issue. 

In response to this description of an emerging elementary social 
studies curriculum and the needs of teachers to teach it, does the univer- 
sity need to develop curricula outside the sequence of professional 
education courses specially tailored to meet those needs? This is a 
genuine issue* 



The Negative Position 

Undoubtedly there are some members of our faculty in the School of 
Behavioral and Social Sciences who would answer this question in the 
negative: They would maintain that most, if not all our courses are 
liberal arts offerings in that they have a liberating effect on the minds 
of students who take them. All these courses teach skills of thinkii^; 
at least they should. Many of the faculty favoring this position will 
encourage all students at CSU/SF to choose one of the existing majors 
which Interests them. If they wish to acquire a teaching license, they 
can get it by the examination route » by passing the general subject matter 
exam T/hlch the Ryan /:ct requires the new Teacher Licensing Commission 
to prepare and administer. The partisans of this position are confident 
that most students graduating from conventional B«A« liberal arts degree 
programs will be able to pass such an examination. If the standards for 
passing this examination are to be derived from norms based on performance 
of a large number of present generation elementary school teacherSy then 
they argue» any intelligent person who has pursued a conventional B.A« 
program and has a good general educatlon» experlence» and reading back- 
ground should be able to pass it as vjell as one who has completed a for- 
mally diversified" curriculum* 

Taking this position is not necessarily demeaning to the Intellectual 
competercles of elementary teachers. Rather it is based on p realistic 
recognition of the nature of their task and the curriculum they teach* 
The new elementary school curriculum is based on the recognition that the 
facts that might be Included in it are infinite.. This is true of facts 
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relsting to the natural scie.iCea aad humanities 98 veil as tLe social 
studies. Therefore it is impossible to plaii vh-^t tscts a teac.ier needs 
to know. On the other hand, the general concepts ^xtd ideas which furnish 
the organizing structure for t.ie new curricula are relative few in number 
and appear in substantially the same form on a number of master lists. 
If they ^re important enough to be regarded as '*key concepts and idees 
to be taught in the elementary schools, then certainly, the aroument 
^oes, it is reasonable to expect that they have already been learned, 
understood, and made part of the thinking pattern of a college student 
by the time he has finished his general studies prosram. For his major, 
he should be free to investigate the discipline, problem, or theme that 
interest in depth. 

There are certain advantages that come x^itli adopting thia position 
with regard to special academic pro;;rafflS for teachers. It calls for no 
changes. The majority of the faculty can continue to do what it knows 
best how to do. i.e., to teach programs in the existing discipline oriented 
prosrams* They can remain secure in their conviction that there is no 
need to expend energies on new courses and pro.Traas nobody knows how to 
develop and aren't really needed, if they were developed* Teacher educa- 
tion ci!ndidates will not Le hurt by such inaction nor would at a later 
date their pupils in elementary schools. It is reasonable to expect 
that all capable people t/ill pass the general subject examination. Specific 
teacher education responsibilities will be left, ?s they should be, to the 
School of Education, i^ere future teachers can learn to practice the 
specific teaching strategies suggested in the elementary school textbooks 
and the teachers manual desi-^ned to accompany them. 

Support for this ^ener^l position does not negate the possibilities 
for the development of the interdisciplinary and inter*School Liberal 
Studies Curriculum referred to in the early sections of this report* 
Faculty interested in developing thematic programs for the Ii*A« degree 
will still be authorized to do so, and students preferring to enroll 
in these programs rather than single discipline majors will have this 
alternative open to them* Some teacher education oriented students mi^ht 
be included in their group, however they would be free in planning their 
thematic programs to choose courses which both interest them and relate 
to their chosen themes rather than be restricted to courses especially 
recommended for teachers* They would not be handled by advisors any 
differently than any other students in this broadly conceived curriculum. 

The negative position, that no special programs for teachers are 
required rests on several important assumptions that mi^t be enumerated 
as: (1) that all or most courses offered in chis School at present teach 
the thought processes and investigative mo'iels of the social sciences, 
(2) that all generally capable students v'*ll be able to pass the general 
subject test to be administered by th^ ^^xcensing Commission, (3) that the 
^'[cey" concepts and generalizations which form the organizing framev7ork 
of the new social studies in elementary schools are so general they will 
be understood by all college graduates regardless of what they major in 
on the baaia of completing general studies requirements in high school 
and college, (4) th?t raaponaibility for teaching teacbera hov; to teach 
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rests with the School of Eduction. The partisans of this position usually 
do not deny that these ^re only assumptions for which supporting data is 
lacking, Ha^ever^ they claim, the testing of such assumptions is not their 
responsibility. The burden of proof, they say, usually rests with those 
who seek change. Unless and until they are offered proof that they are 
indeed wrong, they feel justified in continuing to operate on the basis 
of tradition and reason. 



The Alternative Position : Dsvel oping Special Prog rams for Teachers 

Some faculty members reject ?11 or most of the assumptions in the 
above paragraph. They deny that needs of future teachers to teach the 
social studies can be adequately met by a random selection of courses 
currently offered by this School. Instead, they argue for the development 
of academic programs specially tailored to meet the needs of this group. 
Such an effort may not necessarily require the development of a list of 
entirely new courses. It will involve judgements about which existing 
courses can contribute to the job which is required. After this is done, 
attention can be directed to defining the new courses, if any, that are 
needed. 

According to this position, there are essentially two jobs in the 
academic program for the training of social studies teachers which are so 
important they should not be left to chance. The first is to help future 
teachers become thoroughly familiar with the important concepts and 
generalizations dravm from various social science disciplines likely to 
be found on lists such as those compiled by Brandxrein and T'^ba* (See 
pages 14-lS; 24-27; 29-31) The second task which the academic curriculum 
should accomplish is to give students practice in learning by methods of 
escploration and discovery, problem-solving and inductive and deductive 
reasoning. The social science curriculum should not be limited to describing 
the methods of social scientists, it should afford students the opportu* 
nities to practice them. Only in this v;ay, the argument runs, can they 
be eiq>ected to learn to think in patterns they will be expected to teach 
to their pupils when they enter elementary school classrooms. 



S ome Alternative U-ys of Packaging Courses 

Of the tx^o tasks described in the above paragraph, the first — to 
familiarize students with a \i±de range of key concepts and generalizations 
from the social sciences — is by far the easiest to accomplish. At 
least three alternatives for packaging courses that might achieve this 
goal appear to be worthy of eicamination. Depending of course on the 
qualifications and orientation of staff to teaching goals and methods, 
this first major task could probably be achieved with varying degrees of 
success by pursuing any one of these patterns. Btjch, however, has special 
sets of problems associated with it, problems of staffing, necessity for 
developing nm courses, and articulation with other parts of the student's 
study programs. 
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!• A survey of social science di8cipline8 # One approach to 
consider would be to require students to complete at least one get^eral 
course in each of si:: or seven social science disciplines; Anthropology, 
Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology. 
The course in history would be historiography or history as a field of 
study rather than a survey of any particular historical period. A cap-* 
stone integrating course similar to the present Social Science 300^ vThich 
focuses on relations bet\7een the disciplines, might also be included as 
a requirement or an option, depending on faculty deliberations on this 
subject. 

The major advantage of this pattern v/ould be that it would provide 
a broad familiarity uith social science concepts and ideas by means of 
courses already listed in the Bulletin and offered on this campus. In 
a £e\7 cases, departments might be called upon to develop upper division 
variants for general courses not*? offered in lof7er division, but the work 
of ne^7 course development wcUld be minimal. There would be few scheduling 
problems; the courses exist and are frequently offered. A second advan- 
tage V70uld lie in the ease of articulation with lo;7er division courses 
taken to satisfy general studies requirements even before the student 
has declared a choice for ? major program. Host junior colleges offer 
general courses in various disciplines which might easily be credited tOKiavd 
requirements in such a pattern of major studies. 

There are potential disadvantages to such a program too. A frequent 
criticism made against survey courses is that they acquaint students with 
many definitions and abstractions but do not go into their subjects in 
sufficient depth to offer opportunities to develop them with any real 
understanding. The educational results of such a program might therefore 
be very "thin.' A second potential undesirable feature of such a program 
is that departments usually schedule general courses in very large classes. 
They use the PTE gained from this practice to finance very small specialized 
upper division and graduate courses. From an educational standpoint, 
large classes have disadvantages. There is usually little interaction 
among students, little chance to le^m to thinic within the pattern of the 
discipline, and the instructor is forced by circumstance to rely on ^evalua** 
tion techniques which are principally short ansxrer or machine scorable tests. 
A final potential disadvantage which deserves mention are the staffing 
practices. General courses are frequently staffed by the youngest, most 
inexperienced faculty, many times by temporary teachers hired to replace 
faculty gone on leave. If this were to be true in every department, 
the future elementary teachers would not have much attention of or contact 
with the permanent and senior faculty of the School. 

2 . Allot'Ting students to plan an elect ive jpr oRram with the help 
of an advisor » Obviously, there is room for many variations within 
this category of plans. 

As a beginning, one might consider the entire range of courses offered 
by the school as the potential pool from which students could select their 
major. The advisor would be responsible for approving a program that both 
suited the student's interests in a thematic major and provided him with 
^ the opportunities to learn the conceptual tools and principle findings 
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of the social sciences. Such a program would give ma^cimum freedom to the 
advisor's shoulders to know something ;.bout the content and processes 
in each course he is approving. The diJ'f^culty of such a task might be 
regarded by some as one of the undesirable features of the approach. 
Its very differences may also be regarded by some as undesirable. Courses 
are scattered. Too fev teacher education candidates would be enrolled 
in any one course to make the needs of such students loom very important 
in the minds of the instructor as he planned. Thus^ there V70uld be little 
incentive for experimentation or development of nex7 courses specially 
addressed to the needs of teachers. 

It would also be possible to provide for joint student-advisor 
selection from a controlled list of courses. Such a list might be begun 
with courses already offered by the School and open to all students. 
lle\7 courses^ Including some developed specially to meet the needs of 
students could be added to it. Among social science courses especially 
useful to elementary teaching candidates would be interdisciplinary 
offerings such as Personality and Culture, Social Change, The Urban 
Environment, Political Economy, Diplomatic History, etc. These need not 
be offerings of the Interdisciplinary Studies Department, but the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics would be that they would pull together and 
apply concepts and principles from several disciplines in one course. 

If the list of courses V7ere of manageable length, it would be more 
reasonable for an advisor to know what goes on in each course, and he 
could help a student plan s program that V70uld gain him a knowledge of 
key concepts and ideas from all the social sciences. With the list of 
courses relatively short, and therefore sizeable enrollments assured, 
departments might be encouraged to institute new courses to meet the 
needs of an identifiable group of students. 

There are problems associated with this proposal too, the principle 
one being how to determine V7hich courses should be placed on the list. IJhat 
criteria should be used to select courses deemed appropriate? Who will 
decide? Then, ho\7 will advisors be selected? YLcn<r v;ill they be trained? 

3 . Developing a new series of interdisciplinary courses to be taken 
by students in orderly se quence. 

The development of such a series of courses V70uld be the result of a 
planned curriculum development project designed to achieve specific goals 
related to the needs of elementary school teachers. The end result of 
completing the entire series of courses would a familiarity with the main 
ideas of the social sciences. The entire sequence would afford students 
opportunities to practice the thinking patterns used by social scientists. 

A major difference between this proposal and those under alternatives 
#1 and #2 above is that responsibility for teaching specific cognitive 
and skill goals at certain levels of sophistication could be assigned ro 
specific courses. Teachers of the second, third, and fourth courses in 
the sequence conceivably could expect students to possess certain 
knowledge and skills V7hen they entered their courses, and they could build 
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upon what had previously been learned. It is assumed that with such orderly 
progression built into the program the possibilities are increased that 
teachers will be able to take students further along, helping them to 
refine understanding and skill already learned in rudimentary fashion in 
earlier courses as they prepare them to enter the ne::t course in the sequence • 

Such 9 sequence would be a new curriculum development at CSU/SF. 
It would not necessarily be the responsibility of the present Interdisci- 
plinary Studies Department, but it could be a joint effort of interested 
faculty drawn from many departments in the School. In fact, one of its 
advantages might be considered that it opens up an exciting avenue for 
intra-school communication with like minded staff recruited from many 
departments to engage in 2 common project. It is perhaps an almost Utopian 
dream to suggest that, if the instructional goals for each course in the 
sequence were properly defined and effective methods of evaluation devel- 
oped, it might be possible to use this framework as one through which 
individual students could oroceed at varying rates of speed. 

This alternative #3, like the others, has problems associated with 
it. The biggest one is ho\7 to recruit an interdisciplinary staff out of 
e::isting departments that will devote its energies to developing a sequence 
of courses as has been suggested. Another unresolved issue is to determine 
how many courses ought to be included in the sequence. Should the staff 
aim to develop a series of as many as four or five related courses? Or 
should it aim to achieve the most essential educational objectives in fewer 
academic units, perhaps only two or three courses (6-5 units) and allox7 
students to elect other social science courses that would fit in with their 
thematic programs of study for a Liberal Studies major or allox? them to 
credit electives taken for general studies credit to be applied to the 
same purpose • 

These problems or articulation and staff recruitment affect the 
other alternatives #1 and #2 also. Resolving them is so crucial to 
the success of any program intelligently planned to meet the specific 
needs of teachers that each requires a more detailed discussion, elabora- 
tion of the problem and suggestions for ways of dealing with it. 



Unresolv ed Issue — Art i culation 

The Liberal Studies Degree Program, as it vjas passed by the Academic 
Senate, does not require specific courses but only numbers of academic 
units in various subject categories specified in the Ryan Act. (See p. 3) 
The fact that there are tvjo totals to be considered, first 39-45 units to 
comprise the actual major for the B.A. degree, which excludes units credited 
toward general studies, and then C4 units tooomprise the ''diversified 
major*' required for the teaching license under the Ryan Act, severly com- 
plicates all efforts to develop curriculum on 3 rationally planned basis. 
According to the chart on page 3 of this paper, a student receiving a teach- 
ing license from the college may take as few as 18 units of academic credit 
in social sciences or as many as 24. Only 5 of these have to be technically 
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« oart of the major. As many as 16 units may be credited to\7ard general 
studies. There is no specification at all as to hou many of these units 
muse be earned at this university. 

llost of our students in the upper division of CSU/SF no\7 do not 
begin their college work here but transfer in at the beginning of their 
junior year. It is not uncommon for students vho like the social science 
area to present 24 or more credits in history and the social sciences 
on transcripts of their lo\7er division work. no\;ever, completing work 
in courses carrying acceptable labels does not in any way guarantee that 
students will have achieved the educational objectives that have been 
presented in this paper as essential to the training of elementary . school 
teachers. At many institutions, students may take two or three or even 
four courses in two or three disciplines and smass lC-24 units of social 
science credits without even being introduced to important concepts ?.nd 
ideas from other social sciences which are important in the organization 
of the elementary school curriculum. An additional point, many of these 
lower division "social science = credits are earned in survey courses where 
traditionally oriented teachers aim at presenting detailed information that 
will "cover" the field. Their students often get no appreciation for 
social science methodologies, hov7 knm^ledge in the field was developed and 
verified, or hmi it can be applied. Students who receive social science 
credit in such courses would not be getting the advantages of training 
that is contemplated from any of the three alternative proposals formulated 
in this report. The hit and miss collection of credits can not even be 
equated with alternative #1 which calls for a series of survey courses, 
v;ith a limit to one in each discipline, and capped by an integrating course 
which would shoi7 how the different fields of knm7ledge can be related to ^ 
each other. Nor does it seem likely to offer the educational advantages o^ 
either alternatives #2 or #3, both of which call for different packages of 
interdisciplinary courses taught in a process-oriented manner. 

The problem of articulating work taken for general studies credit 
at other institutions with special programs developed at CSU/SP seems to 
be one of the knottiest to resolve in any attempt to design a program 
meeting the needs of elementary teachers. If it isn't worked out, whatever 
new courses and course sequences that are developed on this campus will not 
reach large numbers of students who will have "completed social science 
requirements" before they ever get here. Or, if they haven t completed all 
requirements elsewhere, they may enroll here in only part of a sequence 
that has been planned cs an integrated whole. 

If there is to be a solution to this problem, it will have to be 
arbitrary. Some decisions will have to be made about how many ""its of 
social science courses credited toward the Liberal Studies major will have 
to be taken in upper division courses at CSU/SF. If it is to be as rew 
as si«, perhaps these could be satisfied by a process oriented interdisci- 
plinary sequence as suggested in alternative #3. Then students who had 
more room in their programs could take a series of interdisciplinary courses 
as suggested in alternative #2 or feel out their programs with more courses 
to fit in with the thematic principle. Perhaps all students could be 
required to take at least six units in upper division courses at this school. 
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and those students looking to social science rs their field of emphasis 
might be required to take 15-18 in this category. Perhaps the only really 
sensible solution is to convert to a system uhereby competency in social 
science^ uith regard to both cognitive and skill goals, for purposes of 
eligibility for a teacher's license V70uld be established by an examina*- 
tion system rather than by counting academic credits. These decisions 
to make academic work required are hard to make. They may add to the 
total numbers of units required for graduation for some students^ who 
make decisions to change majors or were ill-advised where they went to 
school before they entered CSU/SF. However^ if some decisions are not made 
in this area^ educational planning will come to naught, as each professor 
and each student is left free to ''do his o\m thing.*' 



Unresolved Issue Staffing 

It has been emphasized throughout this report that the "ne:^" social 
studies cannot be characterized by its cognitive elements alone, but 
skill and affective objectives are of equal importance. Hence courses 
planned to meet the needs of teachers cannot be planned only in terms of 
developing understanding of important concepts and generalizations, but 
they ought also to emphasize processes of learning which teachers are ex- 
pected to direct in their ov7n classroom « College students planning to be 
teachers need many experiences in learning hov; to learn by means which 
hsve been categorized in previous sections as "discovery" or the investiga- 
tive methods of social science. They also need many experiences in relating 
the cognitive information and abstractions they are learning to making 
value judgments and value choices, also processes they will be expected ' 
to repeat with their o\jn pupils. 

I'Then considering the possibilities for course and curriculum developed 
directed at the needs of elementary teachers, it is a very practical 
question to ask hov; many faculty members we nov; have on our staff who are 
prepared to offer such experiences in their classrooms. How many faculty 
members do we now have who base their teaching on the assumptions of the 
nev7 social studies? Hov; many aim to teach an understanding of major con- 
cepts and generalizations rather than directing their efforts to "covering" 
an immense range of descriptive data which students are expected to commit 
to memory. How many evaluate for hov; well students understand general 
principles rather than hox^ well they remember specific examples? How many 
permit or encourage students in their classes to conduct investigations 
and discover or test kno\7ledge for themselves rather than require them to 
accept the teachers ansv;ers as correct? How many attempt to teach investi- 
gative techniques in courses not formally labeled "research methodology"? 
Hot7 many provide or encourage discussions in which students can relate 
the subject matter of the class to value issues V7hich concern them? 

Any attempt to ansv7er these questions V70uld be pure guess. The 
required information is simply not available. Certainly, a look at syllabi 
and examinations from many courses offered in this school V70uld suggest 
that for many of our faculty teaching seems to be defined as a matter of 
cumminicating information v;hich students are to remember and give back 
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on examlnatlo.ts. Little, if any, opportunity exists in many of our classes 
for students to dlscovar for themselves, to hypothesize, and theorize 
and test out their Ideas qgainfit their own experience or data systematically 
compiled <3S part of class activity. 

Just as certainly, the ideas presented in this paper are not new to 
many of the faculty of the school. Many of taem heve had years of experi- 
ence teachin5 interdlscipllndry and single discipline courses aimed at 
developing broad concepts and ideas. Many of them have had a process 
orientation toward skill development as part of the class activity. 
Many have done both. Tlho are they? How many do they number? Some esti- 
mate for answering these questions seems necessary before determining if 
it would be possible to mount an effective program of courses to meet tlie 
needs of elementary teachers, ^ny plans for the number of such courses 
must be limited by the availability of faculty to teach them. 

The development o£ any new program by a faculty which already has 
assisned responsibilities is never an easy task. Long hours must be spent 
by those who actually will participate in teachin3 the new program in 
planning for what it will be like. If those who have power to make staff- 
ing decisions and allocate resources within the School of Behavioral and 
Social Science are really interested in the problems raised by this report 
and are anxious to develop courses or curricula specifically addressed to 
the needs of teachers, the first step must be to designate the persons 
v;ho will teach in such programs and make it possible for them to grapple 
with the problems of detailed design. 

In order to achieve these ends, the leadership must come to grips with 
three related problems for which solutions must be found. These are: 
(1) how to identify those faculty members who are able to teach in courses 
planned especially for elementary teachers within the framework of needs 
spelled out in this report; (2) how to motivate these faculty members to 
want to develop and teach courses for such a population; and (3) how to 
make it possible for them to do so. Additional problems closely related 
to this last one are; (a) how to interest departments to assign some of 
their more creative and capable people to what are, in the eyes of depart- 
ment chairmen, services courses as distinguished from courses serving the 
departmental major; (b) how to provide time for planning and evaluation 
of the new courses and curricula; and (c) how to provide reward as well 
as satisfaction to faculty members who participate in such a program. 

The problems of curriculum design are always complex in themselves. 
If the problem of staffing for such projects is not solved in the beginning, 
it is very unlikely that other aspects of development work will ever get 
off the ground. 
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Summary 



The Ryan Act has mandated a change In the licensing of elementary 
school teachers. It authorizes colleges and universities to license 
directly only those who have graduated from an GA-unlt "diversified" 
degree program which has been approved by the State Teacher Licensing 
Commission* Gradustes with other majfors csn teach only If they can pass 
9 general subject matter examination which the Ryan Act has mandated the 
Commission to prepare and administer. 

In response to this situation^ the Academic Senate at CSU/SF has 
approved a complex nev; 36-45 unit Liberal Studies major for s B«A« degree 
which when coiid>lned with 40 units of general studies credit will sstlsfy 
the Ryan Act's demand for a diversified degree progrsm. The new major does 
not specify any required courses but only unit totals for broad categories 
of study which are the Game as those listed in the licensing law. There 
are many problems associated uith this new major of advising student s» 
articulation with general studies work, and the acceptability of transfer 
credits still to be worked out. It is open to all students, not only 
teacher education candidates, and according to its advocates is especially . 
to be recommended to students seeking to work out thematic programs. The 
purpose of this report was to study the possible contributions the School of 
Behavioral and Social Sciences might make to the education of elementary 
teachers within the framework of the nex7 major and the new law. 

This new licensing act is taking effect at the same time that great 
changes are taking place in elementary school social studies. A '*new'* 
social studies is emerging and is reflected in a proposed new framework 
fcr social science education prepared under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education and in the new textbook materials recently adopted 
for use in the California schools. The new social studies can be described 
according to four principle characteristics: (1) cognitive goals stress 
development of key concepts and generalizations from the social sciences 
rather than a definite body of information; (2) it is frankly interdisci- 
plinary; (3) it is process oriented with students learning for themselves 
by utilizing investigative methods of the social sciences rather than 
merely accepting covert ansifers from the teacher or textbooks; (4) it also 
stresses affective goals and teaches children to weigh values and make 
value choices. 

Teachers have some specific needs in order to help children learn in 
such a curriculum. They need to understand the nature and i]xq>ortance of 
concepts and generalizations and their uses to social scientists, and they 
need to know something about the basic findings of all the disciplines. 
They need to know how to think and learn like social scientists do, and they 
need to know about values and how to think about and resolve value conflicts. 

With reference to the curriculum for teacher education, the first 
basic decision that must be made is whetkfir these needs can be met only by 
a series of deliberately designed courser, or whether one can assume that 
most courses now offered in the School of Behavioral and Social Sciences 
make contributions to achieving these goals, and that the sum total can 
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